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WENTWORTH-SMITH SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 
No ‘‘dry-as-dust’’ material, but practical arithmeties which R 
are truly interesting. Instead of far-fetched unrelated prob- in 
lems, there are exercises which show how continually arithme- ele 
tic is used in play, in school and in the home. ide 
The topical arrangement permits the pupil to stay long fig 
enough with each subject to aequire a feeling of mastery, so ) 
that the arithmetic process thereafter becomes mechanical. om 
to 
The transition from book to book is made easy by careful a | 
review of the fundamental operations presented in the pre- sul 
ceding book. ser 
Problems which relate to different phases of the child’s tio 
life—school, farm, home and industry—are incorporated into e~ 
the work. seg 
Among other features, there are ‘‘Problems for Comple- <. 
tion,’’ ‘* Problems without Numbers,’’ and ‘‘ Alertness Tests.’’ eac 
The abstract and the conerete, drill work and applied = 
problems, review and new material are balanced in a manner 
that retains the pupil's interest. 
This new series is the latest development of the WENT- 
WORTH-SMITH ARITHMETICS. 
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NUMBER AND THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF ALGEBRA 


By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Head of the Dep of Math 


ics, University of North Carolina 


Ill. GRAPHICAL METHOD* 
() OF THE SIMPLEST methods of ap- 


proach to the handling of the fundamental 

laws of algebra is through the graph. The pupil 
in the grades, who has had some acquaintance with 
elementary geometrical principles, quickly grasps the 
ideas involved, through the vivid appeal of simple 
figures to the eye. 

Certain fundamental assumptions must be made, in 
order to lay the foundations. The student is supposed 
to know how to construct a right angle, a square, and 
a rectangle. Moreover a knowledge of addition and 
subtraction is presupposed. A number is to be repre- 
sented by a linear segment. The sign + indicates addi- 
tion, the sign — subtraction; and it is presumed that 
a—a=o where a may represent either a_ linear 
segment or an area. 

If x be a number representing a linear segment, then 
x .*=—=x«* is understood to represent a given square 
each side of which is +. Thus the quantity 3 x 3—9 
may be represented to the eye as follows: 


\ 


In like manner x. y— is understood to represent 
a given rectangle. Thus 3 x 4-12 may be repre- 
sented to the eye as follows: 


*For Parts I and II see Tue Scnoor Journat for 
March and April, respectively, 1921. 


Before proceeding, it is necessary to establish the 
distributive law, as applied to areas, viz. : 
(a+b) =ae 4- be 
Let us assume, +—a,y—b,r—ycc. Then it 
remains to prove that 


Now let us consider the following figure: 


A -- - X--y-> 
3B 

& 
H 

at 
| 

K 


By inspection, 


ABGI + BGKJ = AJKI 
x (4#—y) = (44+ y) (4— 9) 
or actbe=(a+b)c 


Proof of Law: —b==—ab 


By a method similar to that above, it may easily be 
shown that +(1+1—y)—.«*—-zy. Hence from the 
preceding case, we have 


(x+y) =e 


A figure demonstates that x.y = yr 
Accordingly, 


(r+y) = 
In more general terms, let us attempt to prove that 
(c+a) (d—b) =cd + ad— ch—ab 


Now we know that this product can have but one 
of the two possible values: 


cd + ad + ch + ab............ (1) 
or 


cd + ad — cb —ab............ (11) 
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depending on whether, for example 


cX—b=+'cb 
or 
cX—b=—cb 


Consider now the following figure: 


<----- - -@------- x--a-> 
Oa D 
C 
' 
4 
| 
| 
| 
H I 


Now by inspection 
ABDE = GBCH + HCDI— GAFH — HFEI 
That is, 
(c+a) (d—b) =cd + ad—ch—ab 

As this agrees with (I1) above, it follows that we 

must have 
cX—b=—cb 
Proof of Law: —a X —b=-+ ab 
The expression (c —a) (d—b) must take one or 


_other of the values 
cd — ch — ad —ab............ (1) 
or 
cd — cb —ad + ab............ dil) 


depending on whether 
—a X —b=—ab 
or 
—aX—b=+ab 


Consider now the following figure: 


mans 


Now by inspection 
EBCD = GACI — GFDI — GABH + GFEH 


That is, 
(c—a) (d—b) =cd — cd —ad + ab 


As this agrees with (Il) above, it follows that we 
must have 
—aX—b=+ab 


The Principle of Continuity 

In setting up proofs of the fundamental laws of 
algebra, resort may be had to the principle of continuity. 
An equation is accordingly defined to be such a relation 
between algebraic unknowns, connected by the sign of 
equality, as will remain valid for all values of the 
quantities involved. The further assumption is also 
made : 


aXo=o 


By means of the equations already established above, 
it may readily be proved that 


aX —b=——ab 
and 
—aX—b=+ab 


From the two preceding articles, we have respec- 
tively : 
(c +a) (d—b) =cd + ad— ch —ab............ (1) 
and 
(c—a) (d—b) =cd— ch—ad + ab........ (2) 


According to our assumptions, these equations hold 
good when c =o and d=o. Hence we have, making 
use of the assumption a X oa, 


aX—b=—ab 
—aX—b=+ab 


IV. THE USE OF IMAGINARIES 


In order to set up the machinery for the establish- 
ment of the fundamental laws of algebra by the use 
of the imaginary number, we may resort to a definite 
physical conception of the meaning of signs and sym- 
_— bols. The processes prescribed follow as 


A B 


F 4 


from familiar principles. 
In geometry, we are familiar with the 
theorem expressed as follows: h? —<ab, 


-9---x--97 


G H 


cl 4 the natural result of generalizations drawn 
! 
| 


where hi is the perpendicular dropped from 
any point of the circumference upon the 
diameter, and a and b the segments of that 
diameter. Let us now assume that this law 
holds for directed lines. Choosing a circle 
of unit radius with centre at the origin, 


I 


we have: 7 
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+ 


Now, ordinarily, we say that the result of multi- 
plying a number by — 1 is to rotate it about the origin 
in a counter-clockwise direction through 180°. For 
this is equivalent, in the event, to reversing the line’s 


direction. Since 1xi=—1l, we may logically con- 
clude that to multiply + 1 by i, is to rotate it counter- 
clockwise through an angle of 90°. By an inspection 
of the series 1, i, i?, 7, i, 7, i®, i7, which is equiva- 
lent to 1, i, — 1, — i, 1, i, — 1, — i, we note the 
periodic nature of the series, each multiplication by 4 
corresponding to a rotation of the unit counter-clock- 
wise through an angle of 90°. 


We may now lay down a number ‘of definitions, 
which accord fully with our understanding of the 
meaning of the symbols involved. Thus we choose a 
certain distance as the unit. The letter a, considered 
as a symbol of geometrical operation, indicates that a 
line is to be extended or stretched to a times its origi- 
nal length. The symbol + indicates that the line is 
to be drawn in a certain chosen direction; and the 
symbol — indicates that the line to which it is applied 


has been turned (counter-clockwise, let us say) through 
two right angles. 

By means of these symbols of operation each carry- 
ing a specific and unmistakable meaning, it is not 
difficult to establish the chief fundamental rules of 
Algebra, which are as follows: 


a+b=bt+a; a—b=—b+a 
a+(+b)=a+b;a+(—b) =a—b 
a—(+b)=a—b; a—(—b)=a+b 
(+a) X (+b) =+ab; (+a) X(—b=—ab 
(—a) X (+b) =—ab; (—a) X (—b) —+ ab 
ab = ba 


Suffice it to show the truth of just one of the funda- 
mental laws, in conclusion, viz.: 


(—a) X (—b) =+ ab 


Proof. Now ( —b) performed on the unit carries 
the initial point b feet in the positive direction and 
then rotates it through two right angles. 

Next, (—a) performed on this line b feet long 
in the negative direction extends it to a times its 
length, i. e., makes it ab feet, and turns it through two 
right angles. 

Thus we see that the initial point has been carried ab 
feet from its chosen position in the positive direction ; 
and consequently 


(—a) X (—b) = + ab 


In conclusion, a mere word regarding the laws of 
signs. The phrase: “Best by Test,” will illustrate. The 
operations indicated by the signs are those which ex- 
perience warrants as to validity; the best rule is that 
which stands the test. Despite the care, in building up 
suitable initial assumptions, which I have exercised in 
this monograph, I am inclined to believe that it is sim- 
plest and most satisfactory, after all, to regard the laws 
of signs as the ineluctable data of truth—the rules of 
the game of experience. 


ON LITERARY TASTE 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
University of North Carolina 


ANY YEARS AGO while taking a course 
M labelled “English 15” I learned a paragraph 
from one, Bacon, in which occurred the phrase, 
“Reading maketh a full man.” I wonder what the 
author of that statement would add to it if he could 
be privileged to see and read the mass of literature (?) 
set forth on the book stalls of our present day railway 
stations in the United States. 
Truly these purveyors of reading matter are making 


a desperate attempt to satisfy all tastes whether good, 
bad, or indifferent. Saucy, snappy, breezy stories; 
digests and current opinions ; pictorial and graphic arts ; 
work that is cosmopolitan, metropolitan, and of the 
world; daily, weekly, monthly, are set forth for the 
delectation of literary gourmandizing. If, in the days 
of Bacon, a man could become a full man by reading, 
what can be said of the verbal menu of today? 

It is recognized and remembered that this same 
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paragraph, attributed to Bacon, had a deal to say about 
discrimination, selection, choice of reading material 
with suggestion of the fact that reading material has 
differing value as a ration and consequently needs to 
be treated differently. Isn’t it possible that in an effort 
to meet all tastes there has been a pandering to appe- 
tites of a lower order with the result that we have today 
on the bill of fare too much that is “filling” only, as well 
as a too long list of “sweets?” The reading public has 
been asking and demanding something to read and in 
the mad rush to meet this demand the publishers have 
resorted to bran and husks as fillers. 

The unfortunate fact about this whole matter is that 
the public has been, and still is, satisfied with the food 
substitutes. The public at large is deluded into think- 
ing that because they feel full after reading the offer- 
ings, they have had a real and substantial literary meal. 
Reading may make a full man, does it grow a cultured 
man ? 

Now all this affects the work of the English teacher 
in high school. The reading habits and the literary 
tastes of the next generation are now being formed and 


Is the man satisfied ? 


Increas- 
ingly every year the high school teachers are responsi- 
ble for the tastes, attitudes, predilections, ideals of the 


that very largely in our high school classes. 


on-coming generation. When only eight or nine children 
out of a hundred ever reached high school the responsi- 
bility was not so heavy but when thirty and forty and 
fifty, or even more, out of a hundred children in the 
upper grades fall under the tutelage of high school 
teachers the responsibility of the teachers in the high 
scltool becomes a matter of grave concern. 

It was Sir John Lubbock who said: “The choice of 
We are 
as responsible for what we read as for what we do.” 


books, like that of friends, is a serious duty. 


When boys and girls are looking with eager and trust- 
ful eyes to the teacher for advice and help, when the 
dictum of the teacher is an all-sufficient cause for 
action, when the teacher is to the student a model, a 
guide post, a waymark, how greatly is this responsibility 
for the determination of taste increased for those who 
are teachers! Ina very real and vital sense the teacher 
here “sets the copy,” and the pupils imitate as faith- 
fully as they can. 

In the days that are gone the children had little chance 
for choice in reading matter, partly because of insuffi- 
cient reading material suitable for the child man, and 
more largely because of inaccessibility to the few 
treasures of childhood and adolescence. Child imagery 
not dream castles were 
laughed at; fairy, myth, and legend were wicked lies 
Time spent 


was understood; adolescent 


not to be made accessible to the children. 


in reading counted as lost and wasted hours which 
ought rather to have been devoted to productive labor. 
So did our economic social and moral conditions con- 
spire to close the doors of literature to the children. 

A short time ago a most interesting and illuminating 
human document came into my hands from one of my 
‘tudents illustrating the failure of our schools and 
teachers to aid in the determination of literary taste. 
In this case, to be sure, the failure was one of the 
elementary rather than of the high school but the 
indictment here expressed applies equally. This state- 
ment was made in connection with an inquiry as to 
the reading of the student as a child, and is given in 
the student’s own words. 


“I might begin by saying that. outside of my school text- 
books, I read practically nothing, for I had practically nothing 
to read. Before the day of the many and interesting supple- 
mentary readers, before the day of the circulating rural library, 
and before the rural free delivery as we know it now, books 
and magazines were luxuries few and far between in the 
average country home, such as mine. (When I get to be a 
Rockefeller, I am going to help place circulating libraries 
in every rural community, and I am sure that some few out of 
the future generation will honor my memory for so doing.) 

“The few books and magazines that I did have access to I 
read with the greatest delight. I well remember the joy that 
was mine when I[ had finished with one reader and could get 
a new one. Looking backward, I believe one of the proudest 
days of my thus far uneventful life was the day I finished 
the first reader (Holmes). I hurried home that day at noon, 
secured an old, coverless second reader, and hastened back to 
school in order to get the teacher to assign a lesson for the 
next day. This is simply an illustration of the pure joy that 
was mine in the possession of a new book, in having something 
new to read. I am quite sure that to me my bitterest enemies 
were those who dared to mark and mutilate my books. 

“T have often wondered what it would have meant to me to 
have had access to the books of legend and fairy stories that 
are, or should be, the birthright of every child and to such 
magazines as The Youth's Companion and St. Nicholas. 
I think I can fully realize how much they would have meant to 
me; but perhaps I would not have appreciated them so much 
or read them with such keen enjoyment had they been so 
plentiful as they are with the child who lives within the reach 
of the circulating library of today. Children in the country 
that is, those who do not have to work in the fields, have so 
much time to read and so few books. I had plenty of time 
but the books to read were not forthcoming. 

“My reading was not directed or censored. I read whatever 
came my way—good, bad or indifferent, useful and useless 
alike. The result is that my reading from childhood has been, 
to a great extent, cursory and unmethodical. I have read 
primarily for pleasure and recreation and only secondarily 


for benefit.” 


Note the final sentence: “I have read primarily for 
pleasure and recreation and only secondarily for bene- 
fit.’ Who determined that taste? What might have 
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been done with the taste of a student like this who 
very evidently has a vision of the beauty and the worth 
of solid reading? How eagerly would such a student 
have accepted direction and suggestion as to what to 
read and have devoured with understanding and appre- 
ciation literary masterpieces had they been put in his 
way. To be sure there was paucity of material to read 
in this case but equally there was destitution of sugges- 
tion for he read “whatever came my way.” The rail- 
way newstand of today would have furnished the ma- 
terial—but what an over-spiced and ill-balanced ration 
it would have been for this student without a cultivated 
taste to guide him. This is not to say that the sweets 
and the savory, the relishes and the condiments have no 
place in the literary diet, but it is to say that these have 
a minor and not a major place in the making of a “full 
man.” 

Nor is it because the students are unwilling to do a 
thing that is hard that they choose the pleasurable 
rather than the profitable when allowed to choose with- 
out cultivation of taste. It is rather because they have 
a confused sense of values, or worse yet,—because 
sometimes even under direction—the values and the 
beauties are not shown them by their teachers. If the 
student is led to see the worth and the beauty of the 
gold, they are eager, as Ruskin says, “to work as an 
Australian miner would,” and to keep their pickaxes 
and shovels in good order and to dig for the hidden 
treasure with sleeves rolled up and throats laid bare, 
that they may possess the treasure. But, to carry on 
the figure of speech, who would continue to dig if the 
gold was never to be seen? How can one learn to dis- 
tinguish between the precious metal and fool’s gold 
other than by experience and contrast? Fool's gold 
is plentiful and easy to get. If-it gives satisfaction 
because of ignorance that there is pure and valuable 
gold for the digging, why dig? 

It is the teacher who can and must help the student 


to answer for himself the question of taste asked 
by Ruskin in Of Kings’ Treasuries: “Will you go 
and gossip with your housemaid or your stable-boy, 
when you may talk with queens and kings; or flatter 
yourselves that it is with any worthy consciousness 
of your own claims to respect that you jostle with 
the hungry and common crowd for entree here, and 
audience there, when all the while this eternal court 
is open to you, with its society, wide as the world, 
multitudinous as its days,—the chosen and the mighty 
of every place and time? Into that you may enter 
always; in that you may take fellowship and rank 
according to your wish; and from that, once entered 
into it, you can never be an outcast but by your 
own fault; by your aristocracy of companionship 
there, your*own inherent aristocracy will be assuredly 
tested, and the motives with which you strive to 
take high place in the society of the living, measured 
as to all the truth and sincerity that are in them, by 
the place you desire to take in the company of the 
dead.” 


The storehouse for reading is so immense and so 
full, there is so much more than any one reader can 
ever hope to compass, it is imperative that we make 
a choice. If that choice is to aid in the establish- 
ment of the highest moral, social, economic, aesthetic, 
cultural, civic ideals and attitudes of mind there must 
come to every teacher of English in our schools 
a vision of what the worth is of a cultivated literary 
taste, one that is discriminating, selective, properly 
motivated, keen and determined. To the develop- 
ment of a broad and liberal yet fine and judicious 
taste in reading every energy, every thought, every 
purpose and aim must be bent. So and only so can 
our literary diet for the next generation be made a 
properly balanced one and the “full man” be also 
sausfied man. 


THE HISTORY TEACHER AND HIS WORK 


(THIRD AND FINAL INSTALLMENT) 


By MARY EMILY CLARK 
Cecilton, Md. 


OMING back to the subject of books, let us 
consider the principle upon which the small 
library should be collected. First the teacher 
must know what he is to teach throughout the year. 
Then he should have sufficient knowledge of the 
books on his subject to select those suited to develop 
his topics. He should, if possible, have a representa- 
tion of all the kinds of collateral reading on each 


topic. The average size of classes should be con- 
sidered and books purchased accordingly. Duplicate 
copies are essential to good work.' <A class of ten 
or more cannot make adequate use of one copy of 
Hart’s Source Book. It is possible to assign work 

*Cf. H. T. Magazine, February, 1915, p. 32; February, 1916, 


p. 54; Committee of Five, p. i5; Keatinge, Studies in the Teach- 
ing of History, p. 219. 
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in different authorities covering the same ground; 
but rarely can one do so in the small library. 

It may be that the teacher beginning his work 
may find a misfit collection of books at hand. His 
task then is to sort them, using those available, and 
adding others as opportunity offers, developing his 
topics one at a time. In doing this, he must consider 
the historical value of a book, before he adds it to 
his library, also its fitness for supplementing the text 
in use, the opinion authorities have given regarding 
it, its size and price. The best books for high schoo! 
children should be simple in language, so that wit’ 
their limited vocabulary, they may understand. The: 
should also be written in an entertaining manner 
Books of life and customs will make history real; 
those dealing with our foreign policy, and those cover- 
ing inventions will teach how we as a nation have 
influenced world progress. The diaries, reminiscences, 
autobiographies, and letters of great men almost in- 
variably bring good results. While at first thought 
a general reference collection would seem to be the 
prime essential, the pupils like one volume book« 
better; and it is surprising how many really good 
books are within the reach of the small library whic’ 
cannot afford the standard sets. 

Once we have the books, the question of their plac- 
ing arises. A shelf in the study hall is most satis- 
factory. The volumes in common use should be 
here, and there should be no formalities about getting 
them. As the text is to be considered as an outline 
to be developed by reading, the library must be acces- 
sible at all times.2 There should be a regular high 
school library room where the children are free to go 
during study periods. The mere dipping into the 
well-chosen books is a source? of culture. If current 
magazines, bulletin boards with clippings, pictures and 
reading lists are added, the student will be encouraged 
to do more reading on his own initiative than other- 
wise.® 

Possibly the most important part of the work is 
the presentation of results. This may take the form 
of the written or oral report, written themes, diaries 
or letters, essay, debate, dramatization, notebook, oral 
quiz, or, for current history, the care of the history 
bulletin board. Some teachers advocate using the 
oral quiz exclusively for testing reading. This is 
possible where the teacher has one subject and a 
limited range of books. I vary the reports with my 
classes and find all the above methods good. Indeed 
the class shows much more interest if it does not 
have the same kind of work day in and day out. 


*Cf. Channing, Hart and Turner, Guide, p. 143. 
*Cf. H. T. Magazine, February, 1916, p. 47. 


Where possible, a choice may be given to the pupils. 
As I have suggested before, certain days may be de- 
voted to collateral reading and the presentation of 
results in class. This method has a tendency to culti- 
vate among the students a taste for reading, and in 
the case of oral reports, it has also an advantage in 
giving additional training for public speaking. There 
is healthy rivalry among the students, while all the 
time they are learning to know books better; and 
one very important phase in all this reading is the 
cultivation of the book habit. 

Let the student have his assignment book in hand. 
When the teacher tells him what he is supposed to 
do, he will write it down and be ready for the next 
lesson. For some days he may have to reproduce 
the text; on other days he may have dates connected 
with their events. One of the most successful forms 
of review is given by the aid of dates. A certain 
list of dates is assigned, and the pupil, at a given 
date, must rise and recite the story belonging to that 
date. Other days must be devoted to map-drawing, 
slow and tedious work, but necessary. Again there 
must be the cumulative review, for instance, the tariff 
from 1789 to the present, the Spoils System, slavery 
from 1619, etc. The pupil learns in this way to look 
over the whole field of his subject. Again certain 
recitations must be devoted to “rapid-fire” questioning, 
an excellent type of review. There may also be a 
five or ten-minute test once or twice a week, at the 
beginning of the recitation; or a lesson with the 
book open, leading to criticism of the statements made, 
comparison of events, judgments upon acts of men and 
women, and inferences based upon facts given. 

If all this sort of work forms an integral part of 
the course, we readily see how little time there is 
for presenting results of reading, unless some com- 
bination of methods is made, or most of the results 
are in written form. Much of the reading done for 
history may be turned to account in the English class in 
the form of written report, theme, diary, letter, ete. 
If one is a teacher of both English and history, he 
may by this means reduce the amount of correction. 
If not, the coéperation of the English teacher mav 
usually be secured. The written review is useful if 
several general questions are prepared beforehand, and 
the child is expected to show in his answers that he 
can use intelligently not only what he has learned 
from the text, but also what he has collected from 
other books and from the recitations. 

' “Any system is good if it really requires a child 
to combine in new relations what he has learned ir 
various ways and at various times.’’ 


‘Channing, Hart and Turner, p. 205. 
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This written work, requiring pupils to connec: 
places and people definitely as well as to establis!: 
time-relationships, trace routes, make “word-pictures 
of civilization,’ put into clear wording their own 
opinions, and classify their knowledge, is invaluable 
not only for history study, but for the future. Su! 
testing aids memory, imagination, and judgment, cu 
tivating at the same time neatness and orderly arrange. 
ment of material, essential in all branches. 

The debate is a form of reporting which pupils 
like. They are bound to take sides on many ques- 
tions, and if they can be taught to “disagree agree- 
ably,” their arguments may be turned to account. 
Here, as in all other work of the class, the teacher 
must help by making definite assignments, and by 
aiding pupils to marshal their arguments in a telling 
way. They should be urged to give their authorities. 

Dramatization helps most in making history real 
and in adding interest. In the small high school, 
there is little time for it, but where there are depart- 
ments of public speaking, of household arts, of manual 
training, etc., the departments may codperate as was 
suggested for the English work, a committee from 
each having charge of a part of the preparation. 

Many results of reading and of text-book study 
should be summed up in the notebook, in which | 
am a firm believer. Not that all reading should be 
noted there; but the notebook is somethiug tangible, 
and definite—an aid in mastering facts. Some pre- 
pared notebook may be used, like White’s Outlines, 
but I prefer that my students make their own. Defin- 
ite directions must be given as to all technical mat- 
ters in note-taking, so that habits of work will be 
formed. The pupil should be taught how to take 
notes. His real work comes in the daily practice 
of finding what he is looking for, and then selecting 
the significant points of the subject.° Among other 
things the notebook should contain the most important 
dates, maps, tables of wars, giving name and date, 
causes, countries, chief actors, events and results. One 
leading event may be described in an essay. There 
should be tables for exploration, giving date, na- 
tionality, purpose of expedition, etc. Above all, there 
should be summaries of the most important topics 
in outline form, for instance, colonization, progress 
of representative government, tariff, slavery, national 
and states rights theories, political parties, etc. These 
will be a great help for the review which must not 
be neglected. In these notebooks, too, may well be 
copied a few poems, extracts from an eloquent speech, 
or from an historical novel. Many of these are read 
in class for the purpose of arousing or increasing 


*Cf. H. T. Magazine, May, 1914, p. 140. 


interest. A portion of the notebook, or possibly a 
separate notebook should be devoted to current events. 
This, by the way, is a sure method of arousing interest. 
It brings history into direct contact with life, and 
gives it that reality which it lacks for many people. 
It will furnish subjects for endless debate, not only 
in the class-rooms, but in the society rooms. The 
pupils will learn to value different opinions, to see 
both sides of a question, to become open-minded— 
in other words, te be better citizens. 1 have also 
found it practical to give a section of the class charge 
of a history bulletin board for a week or so. Many 
of the clippings are discussed in class to see if they 
are of sufficient importance to appear on the board. 
Other clippings are placed in the notebook. 

“The Committee of Five” says (p. 40) that there 
should be two essential results of historical study : 

1. A firm, hard grasp of a reasonable quantity o/ 
facts. 

2. A sense of the meaning of historical facts, and 
historical relations, some aptitude in gleaning knowl- 
edge from historical books, some appreciation of what 
history 1s, some historical imagination, some skill, 
though it be not great, in putting together the facts 
that one has learned. 

Surely, we shall all agree that the student should 
know, at the end of such course as I have described, 
the essential facts of United States history, know 
them clearly and definitely. 


Announcement is made by the Child Health Or- 
ganization of America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, of the award of $1000 fellowship, including a 
special course at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to Miss Mary E. Spencer, of Malden, Mass. 
Miss Spencer submitted the best graded plan for 
health teaching in the elementary schools in a con- 
test which recently closed, in which teachers and 
health workers from all paris of the country com- 
peted. Her plan was finally considered the best of 
five, all of which were so excellent that a choice was 
hard to make. 


“Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers,” and still 
more does righteousness linger. Knowledge comes 
because it is the first step, a meager, petty, paltry 
sort of thing; wisdom lingers because it is richer, 
and righteousness lingers still more because it is still 
richer. Knowledge comes early in limited forms, and 
wisdom comes later because it requires a more exten- 
sive grasp and control, and righteousness comes last 
because it is a final synthesis. I believe that is as true 
as any fact in evolution.—Dr. E. O. Sisson. 
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School displays of the Hawfields and Pleasant Garden High Schools 


as exhibited at the North Carolina State Fair. 


These schools, in the 


order named, won the first and second prizes for the best school displays. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL EXHIBITS AT THE STATE FAIR & 


By ROY H. THOMAS 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 


HE PROGRAM put on at the North Carolina 

State Fair by the vocational agricultural high 

schools of the state and their pupils attracted at- 
tention and nich favorable comment. For the first 
time since the vocational agricultural work has been in 
progress in the state an attempt was made to convey to 
the public something of the type of work that is being 
done in the vocational schools which have for their 
purpose the training of boys for the business of farm- 
ing. 

The activities of the vocational schools were divided 
into two parts—school displays and judging contests. 
Thirteen schools made individual displays. The dis- 
plays consisted of the work of the pupils done in the 
classroom, shop, home, and on the farm. The dis- 
plays were housed in a special tent, and carefully pre- 
pared posters and charts explained the purpose and 
nature of each article. An agricultural classroom, 
typical of the kind of room that should be found in 
each school, was exhibited by the Department of Voca- 
tional Education of the State College. Visual instruc- 
tion is becoming a very important method used in teach- 
ing agriculture, and to demonstrate this phase of in- 


struction a moving picture machine was used to show 
educational films. Another feature which appealed 
to the people was a demonstration in handling eggs 
by members of the class in animal husbandry of the 
Cary High School. 

The judging contest had a great educational value 
for the boys. On Wednesday afternoon one hundred 
and fourteen boys from thirty-nine schools took part 
in the crops judging contest. This work consisted of 
a comparative study of the common cultivated crops 
of the state. A total of 365 boys participated in the 
live-stock judging contest. The following classes of 
livestock were judged: mules, sheep, poultry, swine, 
beef cattle and dairy cattle. Representing 365 homes 
these boys, no doubt, will be the strongest advocates of 
better seeds and purer livestock in their respective 
communities. 

Editorially, the Raleigh News and Observer made the 
following comment on the work of the vocational 
schools at the Fair: 

“There are often as many different opinions as there are 
people, but there has been one agreement this week as to the 
best exhibit at the Fair. It was not Mrs. Vanderbilt’s display 
of farm products, interesting or educational as it was. It was 
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not General Carr’s fine Occoneechee exhibit which attracted 
much praise. It was not Bob Scott’s exhibit of what an 
Alamance farm has done, not what can be done but what 
brains and industry have actually done and can be done by 
thousands of farmers who have learned not by what Mr. 
Scott has shown. It was not either one of the fine county 
exhibits, which progressive farmers and farm demonstrators 
made possible. It was not the other fine and beautiful exhibits 
in material form seen in any of the buildings. 

“The best exhibit was the three hundred and fifty farm boys, 
students of vocational agriculture in the high schools of the 
state, who constitute the promise and the hupe of the future 
steady development of agriculture upon which North Carolina’s 
highest prosperity depends. 

“It is the farm boys obtaining the benefits of all the good 
things their fathers have done, and adding to it new aid 
better methods, to whom the state chiefly looks for the pros- 
perity which will lift all the John Smiths of ambition out of 
ruts and give us more and more skilled landowners and suc- 
cessful farmers. 

“Keep your eyes on the Farm Boys!” 


The schools which won prizes in the school displays 


were: Hawfields High School, Alamance County, 
first; Pleasant Garden High School, Guilford 
County, second; Salemburg High School, Sampson 
County, third; Wakelon High School, Wake County, 
fourth; Bonlee High School, Chatham County, fifth. 
Other schools making displays were: Sylvan High 
School, Alamance County ; Castalia and Red Oak High 
Schools, Nash County; Lowe’s Grove Farm Life 
School, Durham County; Middleburg Farm Life 
School, Vance County; Lillington Farm Life School, 
Harnett County; Chapel Hill High School, Orange 
County; Sand Hill High School, Moore County. 

The following schools won the crops judging con- 
test: Cary High School, first; Macon High School, 
second; Sandhill High School, third; Rockingham 
High School, fourth; Bonlee High School, fifth. 

The results of the livestock contests were: Cary 
High School, first ; Castalia High School, second; and 
Bonlee High School, third. 


Over 400 boys and teachers, representatives of thirty-nine vocational 
agricultural high schools of the State, attend the State Fair at Raleigh 
to compete in crops and livestock judging contests. These boys consti- 
tute the hope and promise for the development of agriculture in North 
Carolina. 


HIGH SPOTS OF THE N. C. TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY 


R. CHARLES E. BREWER, of Meredith Col- 
D lege, was elected to succeed Supt. R. H. Latham, 
of Winston-Salem, as president of the assembly. 

Miss Elizabeth Kelly, of national note for her 
work in reducing illiteracy in North Carolina, was 
elected vice-president. 

Provisions were made to employ a full-time secretary 
for the assembly. 

A move was made to change the date of the annual 
meeting of the assembly to some other time than 
Thanksgiving so as to give the teachers the chance to 
spend Thanksgiving at home. 

The administration of Supt. Brooks was warmly en- 
dorsed as the most progressive in many years. ' 


The force of the voice of Gov. Morrison in support 
of the educational program of the state was greatly ap- 
preciated by the teachers. 

The report of the county superintendents of the 
spread of the spirit for consolidation interests and sur- 
prises all. 

Only 29 counties without high schools and the num- 
ber rapidly decreasing. Thirty-two thousand, six hun- 
dred and sixty-eight pupils enrolled in high schools in 
North Carolina. 

Ten thousand, eight hundred and thirty-three teach- 
ers were enrolled in state and county summer schools 
last summer.—From North Carolina Community Prog- 
ress for December. 
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ORGANIZING DRAMATIC WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By ELIZABETH LAY 
Field Agent, Bureau of Community Drama, University of North Carolina 


[es copor work in the high school presents 


an opportunity too seldom utilized. Here is 

a chance for the English teacher to arouse inter- 
est in literature as related to life itself. Here is a chance 
to cultivate the students’ powers of self-expression, for 
study to be made play—expressive, creative play. 
The dramatic classics required for study in the Eng- 
lish classes may be vitalized by combining rehearsals 
with class work and giving opportunity to all members 
of the class to appear in the different parts. The 
advantage to the bashful, quiet pupil is great, for 
everyone may be given an opportunity to become, for 
a little while, another character, not himself. Such a 
pupil rarely attempts to try a part in a “class play” 
for which only a small cast is necessary. 

The acting of plays required for class study and the 
dramatizing of parts of other literary classics are un- 
doubtedly the best methods for cultivating in the pupil 
an appreciation of literature. Since drama is written 
to be produced this is the only way in which it can be 
properly appreciated and no amount of class-room 
reading and dissecting can take the place of produc- 
tion. However, the teacher is frequently so pressed 
for time during class periods that such work seems im- 
practicable. Perhaps the best solution, under present 
conditions, will be the utilization of time outside the 
class period and the formation of a High School 
Dramatic Club. 

Just how the work of such an organization is to be 
correlated with the curriculum may seem at first a diffi- 
cult problem. However, by enlisting a membership 
open to all the high school classes, by studying and 
producing classics approved in the course of study, 
and by taking sufficient time to try many different 
members in each part, it will be found that a greater 
interest will be aroused in the class-room work as the 
foundation out of which dramatic work springs, and 
this will increase the interest in acting and producing 
as an end in itself. 

Much actual studying may be done in these periods. 
The experience of Professor Koch during the Shake- 
speare Tercentenary Year at the University of North 
Dakota will illustrate this point. There the student 
members of the dramatic organization themselves voted 
to give over the entire year exclusively to the produc- 
tion of Shakespeare. At the end of the year Pro- 
fessor Koch observed that “the students have com- 
mitted to memory hundreds of lines of eternal poetry 
for the mere joy of delivering them, a task which in 


the class-room would prove arduous in the extreme.” 
By encouragement in the right direction the pupils may 
he led to choose for presentation that which is really 
hest because of its outstanding merits as drama, and 
not merely because it “has to be studied.” 

The dramatic organization should be regarded real- 
ly as a laboratory course for the various departments. 
Not only should pupils in lauguage classes be encour- 
aged to participate in acting and producing, but those 
who can draw and paint should become interested in 
constumes and scenery. Boys interested in carpentry 
and girls who are learning to sew may execute the 
designs and all departments of the school codperate in 
true collaborative play-making. 

The club should have meetings as often as seems 
best, once a month, perhaps. A constructive plan of 
study should be made out for the entire year. Besides 
the regular programs it will be advisable to plan for 
one or two public performances. The program of the 
regular meetings should include a brief consideration 
of the playwright to be studied, and his contribution. 
This should be followed by the informal presentation 
of the important scenes of a representative play. Cos- 
tumes and settings need be only suggested. It is not 
absolutely necessary actually to “stage” the setting 
or to have the costumes correct. In Shakespeare a 
few simple home-made costumes will serve admirably 
for any of the plays and the club might select for pre- 
sentation and a simple setting may be constructed to 
furnish harmonious background for any play. 

Each program should be in the hands of a different 
group of members, under the direction of one of the 
teachers. For instance the pupils from the senior 
class might prepare scenes from Sheridan’s “The 
Rivals,” their English teacher being careful that many 
different pupils were tried in each part and as many 
as possible given some part in the work of production. 
It may sometimes seem best to have different casts 
appear in separate scenes from the same play. 


(Continued on page 1 


* Through its Field Agent the Bureau of Community Drama 
—Frederick H. Koch, Director—offers practical assistance to 
schools and communities in the organizing of dramatic work. 
The services of the Field Agent are available for the produc- 
tion of plays: advice in organization, selection of plays, con- 
struction and equipment of the stage, and aid in make-up, 
costumes, etc. Books and material will be loaned from the 
University library. 

For further information address: Field Agent of the Bureau 
Drama, University Extension Division, Chapel 

ill, N. C. 
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AMERICAN IDEALS AND EDUCATION 


By J. P. WYNNE 
Missiseinei Agricultural and Mechanical Coll 


MERICAN INSTITUTIONS are founded 
A upon two fundamental principles; individual 
liberty and majority control. They have been 
acquired through religious persecutions, economic con- 
flicts, political revolutions and foreign and civil wars. 
They have been firmly established in the hearts of the 
American people and have been expressed in the fun- 
damental laws of our country. First, the growth of the 
spirit of individual liberty represents a characteristic 
phase of our national development from the earliest 
settlements until the present time. Second, the accept- 
ance of the spirit of majority control represents the 
state of mind that has been the saving principle of our 
most vital interests in times of greatest national need. 
Third, the future influence of these American ideals 
depends upon the sympathy developed among our peo- 
ple in the co-operative performance of common tasks. 
In regard to the first principle we have two sources 
of information: (1) the momentous decisions and 
conflicts expressing the popular mind on questions of 
public concern; (2) the documents of our State and 
Federal constitutions and the State and Federal laws 
passed by legislative enactments as provided for in these 
instruments. The love of personal liberty has influ- 
enced very largely every step in the growth of our coun- 
try. From the earliest times until the present! hour we 
have been jealous of our individual rights. Many of 
the early settlers accepted all the hardships of the seas 
and the almost insurmountable difficulties of a wild 
and savage land in order that they might escape some 
form of tyranny in their native countries. Only the 
name of Puritan, Quaker, Highland Scotch, Scotch- 
Irish, Moravian, Hugenot, is enough to make the hearts 
of many beat a little faster when they recall the noble 
blood that runs in their veins. We have always been 
jealous of our rights. The conflicts between the col- 
onists and the colonial governors were the expression 
of the determination of our fathers to maintain every 
privilege that they had gained in this country or that 
Englishmen had gained anywhere at any time. The 
struggle of the free west with the aristocratic east from 
the colonial period until the Civil War was largely a 
question of personal rights. The Civil War grew out 
of the belief in the right of secession. The liberation 
of the slaves and the survival of the “indestructible 
union of the indestructible states” justify the struggle 
« of those who believed in a perpetual union and the 
right of all men to be free. During the Revolution, 
Great Britain offered us a draw-back on tea according 


to which Americans could have bought tea cheaper than 
the people of the British Isles.! But this offer was so 
made that had we bought the tea, we should have ad- 
mitted the right of Great Britain to tax us as it saw 
fit. No lowering of the stamp tax or rebate on the price 
of tea could persuade the colonists to yield their right 
to decide upon their own system of taxation. In 1916 
Germany gladly offered to prescribe certain vessels on 
which Americans might sail safe from all danger.? It 
was not the privilege of sailing safely that we de- 
manded. We demanded the right to sail safely on any 
vessel we pleased. This was a right we had gained as 
a free people among free peoples. Were we to yield a 
single right to any country we should be compelled to 
endure further invasions. Never will our government 
or our people refuse to consider sacred and inviolable 
every right gained through the struggles of the genera- 
tions of men who have preceded us. It is for this prin- 
ciple that the noblest of our sons in almost every gen- 
eration during the past three centuries have given their 
lives on the field of battle. It was for the maintenance 
of this principle that fifty thousand of our boys were 
laid beneath the sod of France. 

These are only representative activities cf our people 
during every period of their history and stand as in- 
fallible testimony to their undying loyalty to the spirit 
of liberty. But to render the argument complete we 
must refer to the second source of evidence—our Fed- 
eral and State constitutions, together with the great 
number of laws made in accordance with them. These 
documents are immortal monuments to the spirit of in- 
dividual liberty. 

The question of personal rights came up in the very 
making of the Federal constitution. Mighty intellectual 
battles were waged in the convention at Philadelphia 
in 1787 on the question of states’ rights and personal 
liberty. This is shown by the debates in the convention 
and the great compromises found in the instrument 
itself. This question delayed the ratification convention 
of almost every state.t The first ten amendments to the 
constitution are embodiments of this spirit. Examine 
the state constitutions and you will find in all of them a 
bill of rights—an enumeration of the citizens’ pri- 
mordial rights to liberty of person and security of prop- 

(Continued on page 186) 


* Bassett. A Short History of the Upited States, pp. 161-176. 

? New York Times. General History, Vol. IV, pp. 640-643, 
and Vol. VII, p. 21. 

* Fiske. Critical Period in American History, pp. 236-286. 

“Ibid. pp. 306-350. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Here's wishing for each and every one of our readers 
and friends a Happy Christmas and a Prosperous New 
Year. 


Are you attempting to teach a mythical average child 
whom you imagine to be before you or are you teach- 
ing the real John Jones and Susie Smith who are actual- 
ly before you? 


Special Numbers 


Beginning with its next issue, THE JourRNAL will run 
a series of “special” numbers dealing with the dif- 
ferent subjects of the secondary school curriculum and 
various other phases of secondary education. The 
special numbers projected for the remainder of the cur- 


have made due acknowledgement long since, but for 
the reason that the usual “Editorial Comment” has 
been crowded out of the two previous issues since his 


return.—N. W. W. 


The N. C. College Conference 


The North Carolina College Conference organized 
at Greensboro in October ought to prove a potent in- 
fluence in the educational life of the state. Most of the 
colleges of the state were represented at the Greens- 
boro meeting and are therefore members of the new 
organization. ‘Co-operative effort in furthering the 
cause of higher education in North Carolina shall be 
the dominant purpose of the organization.” Commit- 
tees are already at work on the following problems: 
uniform entrance certificates, co-operative propaganda, 
undergraduate scholarships, definition of college stand- 
ards, and entrance requirements. These committees 
will make their reports at the next meeting of the con- 
ference which is to be held in Greensboro, March 
10-11, 1922. 

The officers of the conference are: President, Dr. 
Raymond Binford, of Guilford College; secretary, 
Prof. N. W. Walker, of the University; executive, 
committee, Dr. Binford, Prof. Walker and Mr. A. T. 
Allen, of the State Department of Education. 

In its ‘‘Higher Education Number,” announced in 


rent academic year are: an “English Number’ to appear this issue, THE JouRNAL will have further comment to a 
in January, “Higher Education Number” to appear in make on the conference and its work.—N. W. W. y 
| March, a “Building and Equipment Number” to appear f 
" in April, and a “Professional Training Number” to ¢ 
Rea appear in May. Other occasional special numbers will N. C. MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION b 
Si rp appear from time to time next year. OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY fi 
Fibs, SCHOOLS ( 
b 
i HE NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTIONS 
+ in ; A Belated Acknowledgment that are members of the Association of Col- 
oe During the academic year of 1920-21, the editor of _leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States " 
é ee Tue JouRNAL was absent on leave from the University, are as follows (the three marked by an astrisk were ‘ 
Fears; and while he was away the editorial duties, as well as admitted this year): | 
oe cation, Dr. Edgar W. Knight, and the business man- a 
¢ fa ager of Tue JourNAL, Miss Louise Coffey. Dr. Knight ; 
yee and Miss Coffey discharged their duties so well that on po ; f 
North Carolina College for Women. 
Sy a his return the editor was loth to resume his accustomed Z 
duties in connection with publication, preferring to let Forest Collere it 
; bo >? those who had beaten him at his own game remain in 8e. 
possession of the field. But they declined the honor SECONDARY SCHOOLS s 
which he graciously tendered them, and so the former Trinity Park School. 
editor is back on the job and has been since the begin- Durham High School. : 
ning of the current academic year. He is deeply grate- Asheville High School. d 
= ful for their assistance during his absence, and should Raleigh High School. 


N. W. WALKER.... 
€ 
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| 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN GUILFORD 


HE SIX HOME ECONOMIC TEACHERS in 

Guilford County have organized a department of 
Home Economics in connection with the county teach- 
ers’ meetings. Mrs. J. W. Patton, of Pomona, is 
president and Miss Katherine Millsaps, of South Buf- 
falo, is secretary. They have asked the settlement 
workers in our mill sections to become members, and 
are planning to do everything in their power to see that 
this subject is taught in every high school in our county. 
The old idea that high school education makes a girl 
bookish and uninteresting is gradually being dispelled 
by introducing practical subjects. Attendance in the 
high schools has been increased by having this sub- 
ject taught. 

The members of this association are accepting in- 
vitations to speak before community clubs. They 
always give a talk on the value of Home Economics in 
the school and community. At their monthly meetings 
they will discuss problems which come up in their own 
work.—Betty AIKEN LAND. 


N. C. HIGH SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BY 
THE ASSOCIATION 


HE LIST of Secondary Schools in North Caro- 
lina accredited by the Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools of the Southern States for the 
year 1921-'22 is presented below. The list naw includes 
forty-four schools. At the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation held in Birmingham two schools were dropped 
because of inadequate training of their teachers, and 
five new schools were added. The revised list follows. 
(The five new schools admitted in 1921 are indicated 
by an asterisk. ) 

Asheville School, Asheville, Newton M. Anderson, head- 
master. 

Asheville High School, Asheville, W. L. Brooker, superin- 
tendent. 

Asheville Normal School, Asheville, John E. Calfee, presi- 
dent. 

Bingham Military School, Asheville, Col. A. R. McKee, 
president. 

Blue Ridge School for Boys, Hendersonville, J. R. Sandi- 
fer, headmaster. 

Burlington High School, Burlington, C. C. Haworth, super- 
intendent. 

Chapel Hill High School, Chapel Hill, Fred. W. Morrison, 
superintendent. 

Canton High School, Canton, W. C. Allen, superintendent. 

*Davenport Preparatory School, Lenoir, J. B. Craven, presi- 
dent. 


Durham High School, Durham, E. D. Pusey, superintendent. 


Edenton High School, Edenton, Joe R. Nixon, superintendent. 

Elizabeth City High School, Elizabeth City, S. L. Sheep, 
superintendent. 

Fassifern School, Hendersonville, Miss Kate Shipp, princi- 
pal. 

*Fayetteville High School, Fayetteville, M. B. Andrews, 
superintendent. 

Gastonia High School, Gastonia, W. P. Grier, superintendent. 

Greensboro High School, Greensboro, Frederick Archer, 
superintendent. 

Greenville High School, Greenville, J. H. Rose, superin- 
tendent. 

Grove Park School, Asheville, T. A. Cosgrove, superintendent. 

Hendersonville High School, Hendersonville, A. W. Honey- 
cutt, superintendent. 

*Hickory High School, Hickory, R. W. Carver, superin- 
tendent. 

High Point High School, High Point, W. M. Marr, super- 
intendent. 

Kinston High School, Kinston, K. R. Curtis, superintendent. 

Laurinburg High School, Laurinburg, S. W. Rabb, super- 
intendent. 

Lenoir High School, Lenoir, Horace Sisk, superintendent. 

Marion High School, Marion, T. A. Holton, superintendent. 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, R. L. Moore, president. 

New Hanover High School, Wilmington, W. A. Graham, 
superintendent. 

Oak Ridge Institute, Oak Ridge, T. E. Whitaker, president. 

Raleigh High School, Raleigh, S. B. Underwood, super- 
intendent. 

Reidsville High School, Reidsville, P. H. Gwynn, Jr., super- 
intendent. 

Roanoke Rapids High School, Roanoke Rapids, E. J. Col- 
trane, superintendent. 

Rockingham High School, Rockingham, L. J. Bell, super- 
intendent. 

*Rocky Mount High School, Rocky Mount, R. M. Wilson, 
superintendent. 

Saint Genevieve’s Academy, Asheville, Rev. Mother Lorin, 
president. 

Salem Academy, Winston-Salem, Howard E. Rondthaler, 
president. 

Shelby High School, Skelby, I. C. Griffin, superintendent. 

Smithfield High School, Smithfield, Thomas H. Franks, 
superintendent. 

Snyder Outdoor School for Boys, Lake Junaluska, C. E. 
Snyder, director. 

*Statesville High School, Statesville, R. M. Gray, super- 
intendent. 

Tarboro High School, Tarboro, R. F. Moseley, superintenden‘. 

Trinity Park School, Durham, F. S. Aldridge, headmaster. 

West Durham High School, West Durham, D. T. Stutts, 
principal. 

Wilson High School, Wilson, C. L. Coon, superintendent. 

Winston-Salem High School, Winston-Salem, R. H. Latham, 
superintendent. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


INTERNATIONAL LATIN 

HE Societas pro Fauna ct Flora Fennica of 

Helsingfors, Finland, in connection with the 
celebration of its one hundredth anniversary, sent 
out announcements the world over. In order to be 
quite sure of making itself understood, the society, 
instead of writing in Finnish, which not everyone 
knows, used Latin. The Elisha Mitchell Scientific 
Society of the University of North Carolina received 
one of these announcements, and sent its reply written 


also in the Latin tongue.—G, A. H. 


RESERVE BOARD DIRECTOR ON THE CLASSICS 

R. W. M. MARTIN, chairman of the Board 
M of Directors of the Eighth Federal Reserve 
Banking District, says: 

“The very study of the classics should give a 
young man the clearness of vision to analyze a diffi- 
cult situation and master it. It hardly seems possible 
that one can adequately appreciate history or literature 
without some first hand knowledge of the classics. 
One thing certain is, that the teaching of them and 
the training derived from them is not an experiment, 
for they have stood the test of many years. 

“In my judgment, where possible, the young man 
should first get thorough training for his life work 
in English, Latin, mathematics, history and litera- 
ture.” 


‘ NOVELS ABOUT THE ROMANS 

HERE are several novels dealing with the 

people of ancient Rome and quite readable and 
enjoyable, too. The latest is published only this 
fail, “Andivius Hedulio,” by E. L. White (E. P. 
Dutton). It tells of the adventures of an aristo- 
cratic young Roman in escaping the police of the 
emperor Commodus by whom he was thought guilty 
of treason. A few years ago the same author wrote 
“The Unwilling Vestal,” a novel whose plot centers 
about the life of a Vestal Virgin at Rome. The 
famous, Spanish novelist of today, V. B. Ibafiez, 
wrote some time ago “Sonnica” (Duffield & Com- 
pany), a story of the days of the Scipios and Hanni- 
bal. W. S. Davis’ “A Friend of Caesar” (Macmillan, 
1912), deals with the career of Julius Caesar. These 
are all interesting and worthwhile. Then there is 
the well-known story of the destruction of the city 
of Pompeii by an eruption of Vesuvius, told in “The 
Last Days of Pompeii” by Bulwer Lytton (Every- 
man’s Library), and H. Sienkiewicz’s “Quo Vadis,” 


describing the life of the early Christians in Rome. 
Latin teachers can make no mistake in urging school 
or town libraries to purchase any or all of these 
books, and in recommending them to their pupils. 
Few young people will require urging to read them 
through, once started, and they will gain interest 
in the Romans of old.—G. A. H. 


METHOD AND CONTENT OF FRENCH 
COURSE IN ACCREDITED HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH 


T THE 1920 MEETING of the Association 
A of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 

Southern States there was some discussion as 
to what should constitute an acceptable French course 
for the high schools of the Association. These dis- 
cussions emphasized the necessity of a more exact 
knowledge of what is being undertaken, in the way 
of method and content, by the French teachers at 
present in the schools of the Association. 

With these suggestions in mind and working under 
the supervision of the Research Station of the United 
States Bureau of Education located at the University 
of North Carolina, Mr. J. A. Capps made a study 
of the subject during the college year 1920-’21. 

The questionnaire method of procedure was relied 
upon for getting the information used in the study. 
Such information is subject to all the faults of data 
gathered by the questionnaire method, though it 
reveals general tendencies. The questionnaire was 
sent to all the high schools and academies listed by 
the Commission on Accredited Secondary Schools in 
the Southern States. The brief given below is a 
result of the replies received from the 35.5 per cent. 
of the high school members of the Association who 
returned replies to the questionnaire. 

1. The extent of the course. 

(a) Eighty-six per cent. of the schools teach French 
for a period of two years or more. 

(b) As a required subject French is taught only two 
years. 

(c) The average length of a class period is forty-five 
minutes, covering five periods per week. 

II. Organization of class work. 

(a) During the first year of the course nearly five- 
eighths of the time, expressed in class periods, is 
given to the study of grammar. The remaining 
three-eighths is devoted to oral composition, trans- 
lation and dictation. 

(b) Sixty per cent. of the teachers do forty per cent. 
of their work in the native tongue. 

(c) Few teachers have any set standard or rule to 
go by in proportioning the class periods to the 
different phases of the class-room work. 
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111, The scope of the work. 

(a) In deciding the amount of territory to be covered 
in one year the teachers are influenced by college 
entrance requirements and by general class 
conditions. 

(b) There is no standard as to the number of irregu- 
lar verbs studied during the first year, eighteen 
being the average and sixty-nine being the greatest 
number undertaken by any one. 

(c) During the first year of the course two hundred 
and twelve pages of translation is attempted, two 
hundred and sixty-eight the second, and about 
four hundred and fifty during the third year. 

IV. Methods used in teaching. 

(a) The combination method is used by sixty-seven 
per cent. of the teachers. 

(b) Several teachers say that the direct method is 
impractical because the pupils do not receive 
proper training in English grammar before com- 
ing to high school. 


V. Popular devices of motivation used by teachers. 


(a) Club work and Victrola. 
(b) “Circle Francaise” and correspondence with 
French boys and girls. 
(c) Games and mock meals. 
VI. The conception as to the purpose of teaching French in 
American schools. 
(a) To teach the pupil to read and write in the French 
language. 
(b) That the boys and girls might learn to love and 
appreciate French literature. 
(c) That we may gain a better knowledge of the 
French people, commercially and socially. 
VII. The status of the teacher. 


(a) A majority of the schools have only one French 
teacher. 

(b) Very few schools will elect a teacher who does 
not hold a college degree; and half of these 
require special training in the subject. 

VIIT. The pupil’s relation to foreign languages. 

(a) Less than ten per cent. of the high school pupils 
graduate without being required to study a for- 
eign language. 

(b) Thirty-five per cent. of the boys and thirty-three 
per cent. of the girls enrolled in high schools 
study French as a free elective. 


It would seem that, in general, French is taught 
in practically all the secondary schools of the Asso- 
ciation for a minimum of two years with the usual 
five meetings each week for from forty to forty-five 
minutes each. Emphasis is placed on grammar and 
construction work during the first year with about 
half as much time spent on each pronunciation and 
translation. 

The influence of the higher institutions is very 
strongly felt as to motive, method, content, and length 


of the course in the study of French in secondary 


schools of the South. There is apparent confusion, 
or at least great diversity of opinion as to what is 
the purpose or aim of teaching French in secondary 
schools, while the method and plan of work neces- 
sarily varies almost as much. 

The full report presents many interesting devices, 
ideals, processes, and methods in the teaching of 
French among the schools covered in the study. 

While we would not plead for rigid uniformity 
that kills initiative and originality we would suggest 
that the French course in our secondary schools needs 
to have a “Committee of Twelve” (or “Fifteen,” or 
“Eight”) to work and report on its status, content, 
aim, and method.—L. A. W. 


ORGANIZING DRAMATIC WORK IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 179) 

It will be found advisable to have one of the teachers 
in the position of director. In consulation with her 
may be a committee of the teachers, who should work 
together to obtain more perfect correlation of the 
work in the different departments. It will be a good 
plan to appoint pupils who are interested in stage- 
craft to committees responsible for scenery, costumes, 
lighting, settings and properties, make-up, and even to 
have them on the committees to choose the casts and 
the plays to be presented at public performances. The 
members should conduct their own meetings and be 
made to feel their own responsibility and independence 
as far as possible. With a tactful director the task 
will not be difficult and such an organization may 
become a vital and valuable aid to the work of the 
high school. To the pupils themselves the oppor- 
tunity for creative expression may be an influence 
which will leave a lasting impress upon tastes and 
character, and cultivate a love of the best in art and 
literature, for simplicity, naturalness and beauty. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Tue ConTeNTS oF THE New TesTAMENT. By Haven McClure, 
Secretary of the English Council. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y. 1921. Price, $1.50. 


This is a valuable volume, representing many years’ 
class-room experience in teaching the New Testa- 
ment in an elective English course in a large public 
high school, the objective being to present the labors 
of the leading Bible scholars in a manner inteligible 
to young minds and to general readers. The author’s 
aim has been to show the results which appear when 
present-day methods of literary and historical research 
are applied to the New Testament documents. The 
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contents of each New Testament writing are care- 
fully analyzed, and the author has achieved a very 
clear and orderly arrangement of the materials. The 
Apostolic Letters are considered in detail, as are also 
the Catholic or General Letters —E. W. K. 


Scnoots or Tomorrow. By John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, N. Y. Pages, 316. Price, $2.00. 


This is not a text-book of education nor a dis- 
cussion of new methods of teaching, nor is any 
attempt made in it to develop a complete theory of 
education or review any complete system of educa- 
tion. The book undertakes to show how the schools 
of yesterday, designed to meet the needs of yester- 
day, fail to meet the requirements of today. It is 
a description of some of the most useful and suc- 
cessful experimentations carried on in various parts 
of the country by able teachers. Some of these “ex- 
periment stations” are described in detail after they 
have been personally visited by the authors. The 
schools used for illustration were chosen because the 
authors already knew of them or because they were 
conveniently located, and as the authors stated in the 
introduction, do not represent all that is being done 
today to vitalize the school-life of children and to 
give greater freedom and an identification of the 
child’s schcol-life with his environment and outlook. 
Attention is given to the part education must play 
in a democracy. It is one of the suggestive and valu- 
able books that all teachers and school administrators 
should know thoroughly.—E. W. K. 


AMERICAN IDEALS AND EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 181) 


erty. These clauses are emphasized in importance by 
being placed either at the beginning or at the end of the 
instrument.® 

The liberty of person and the security of property 
have been possessions dear to the heart and sacred in 
the sight of every true American from 1776 until the 
present hour. More than life have we loved them. For 
without them life would not be worth living. Sooner 
would we die of hunger, cold and fatigue, or perish in 
the conflict of bloody battle than surrender these fun- 
damental requirements of the soul either for ourselves 
or our children. 

But in our enthusiasm for our own rights it is easy 
to neglect the rights of others. There is another prin- 
ciple that necessity forces upon any society that con- 
tinues progressive, wholesome and secure against class 


* Bryce. The American Commonwealth, Vol. 1, pp. 437-443. 


interest, mob rule and a thousand other imperfections 
of our imperfect human nature. This is the principle 
of majority control. Every question not involving a 
moral issue should be compromised in the interest of the 
majority. 

The compromise of a moral issue is never justified. 
Whenever individuals, groups or classes, have placed 
themselves in opposition to the great moral forces of 
the universe, whether among ancient or modern peo- 
ples, some punishment has been inflicted indirectly on 
humanity and a more severe one directly on those com- 
mitting the offense. When we have worshipped Baal, 
Jehovah has deserted us. In making our Federal con- 
stitution we compromise the question of slavery. As 
a consequence, we suffered the severe pain and irreme- 
dial aftermath of one of the most destructive domestic 
wars known to human history. In the World War 
Germany sacrificed right on the altar of force. As a 
consequence that country brought unlimited suffering 
upon innocent peoples the world over, even upon un- 
born generations, and suffered the most inglorious mil- 
itary defeat since the Romans destroyed the city of the 
Carthginians. We cannot afford to compromise a ques- 
tion of right. We have heard it said that honesty is 
the best policy. But no man is warranted in debating 
whether or not it would be the best policy for him to 
steal. It is best for the pupil not to cheat on examina- 
tion. But he cannot afford to debate such a question. 
Certain fundamental moral principles have become firm- 
ly established in the hearts of civilized men the world 
over and he who contemplates their violation is turning 
his face in the direction of everlasting ruin. 

All other questions should be compromised in the 
interest of harmony and of society as a whole. In 
the first place, this principle has become firmly estab- 
lished in our American institutions. It was the one 
saving principle of the convention of 1787. Brevity 
demands that I limit my discussion of this point very 
largely to the formation of our Federal constitution. 
In the constitution great compromises were written 
into permanent record. First the agreement as to the 
nature of congress, as to the manner of election and 
representation, is a splendid tribute to that real phil- 
osophic insight and wise statesmanship which avoids 
extremes and seeks right and justice in a mean between 
two ends. Two plans were offered for the establish- 
ment of our national legislature. First, the Virginia 
plan, offered by William Randolph, voiced tie senti- 
ments of the large states and those who believed in the 
Federal principle. Second, the New Jersey plan, of- 
fered by William Patterson, voiced the sentiments of 
the small states and those who believed in the states’ 
rights principle. “According to the Virginia plan, the 
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national legislature was to be composed of two houses, 
like the legislature of the several states. The members 
of the lower house should be chosen directly by the 
people ; members of the upper house, or senate, should 
be elected by the lower house out of persons nominated 
by the state legislatures. In both the lower and the 
upper branches of this national legislature the votes 
were to be the votes of individuals, and no longer the 
votes of states, as in the Continental Congress.”® Ac- 
cording to the New Jersey plan, theve should be a 
Federal legislature, consisting of a single house, and 
an executive in the form of a Federal council to be 
chosen by Congress. The Federal legislature which it 
proposed was to represent states, and not individuals, 
and the states were to vote equally, without regard to 
population.* The four most populous states—Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and North Carolina— 
favored the Virginia plan; and they succeeded in car- 
rying South Carolina with them. Georgia, too, which, 
though weak at the moment, possessed considerable 
room for expansion, voted upon the same side. On 
the other hand, the states of Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, which were not only small in 
area, but were cut off from further expansion by their 
geographical situation, were not inclined to give up their 
equal vote in either branch of the national legislature. 
They supported the New Jersey Plan.* When things 
were looking darkest, Oliver Ellsworth and Roger Sher- 
man suggested a compromise. ‘‘Yes,” said Franklin, 
“when a joiner wishes to fit two boards, he sometimes 
pares off a bit from both.”® The famous Connecticut 
compromise led the way to the arrangement which 
was ultimately adopted. The national principle was to 
prevail in the house of representatives, and the Federal 
principle in the Senate, and the principle of compromise 
was to lie at the very foundation of our government. 
Other compromises were made—compromises of state 
interests, class interests, individual prejudices—to meet 
the exigencies of the peculiar chain of circumstances 
faced by the fathers of the first great democratic nation 
at the hour of its birth. The power of Congress to 
pass bills by a simple majority and control the tariff, 
our great national capitol at Washington, and the many 
great states carved out of the western lands and now 
glorifying the Union—all constitute eternal monuments 
to the spirit of compromise to which great peoples of 
all times and places pay reverent homage.'’ 


* Fiske. Critical Period of American History, p. 236. 
* Fiske. Critical Period in American History, p. 45. 
* Thid. p. 244. 

Ibid. p. 250. 

Tbid. pp. 236-286. 


The compromise of individual interests in the inter- 
est of the majority is justified by the maxims of com- 
mon sense. This ship of state is launched towards a 
distant shore. On its decks are men:and women of 
all classes and distinctions. The safe arrival of every 
one of them depends upon the safe approach of the 
mighty liner to the harbor on the other side. In the 
midst of the perils of the deep, with the expectant 
watch of the enemy submarines, with the great mes- 
sage of the great civilizations of the generations that 
are behind to the generations that are before us in the 
distant future, surrounded by many other great ships 
of the convoy, the mighty liner plows the waves. The 
conduct of the sailors and soldiers of an American con- 
voy during the Great War may be profitably observed 
here. Not one of the convoy will refuse through pride 
to wear the dull, unbecoming stripes of camouflage. Not 
one will use his size, strength, speed and efficiency to 
outstrip his neighbors in the race. Not a watchman will 
close his eyes while his companions sleep ; the rain falls, 
the wind howls, and the billows roll. Many like the com- 
forts of a smoke, but not a light is seen. From the 
topmost deck to the lowest hold the port-holes are 
closed. How pleasant would be one draught of the 
fresh air of nature! But days and weeks pass. They 
suffer for sleep that calms weary minds and bodies. They 
suffer for food that gives power for physical endurance. 
They suffer for the air of nature that revivifies sinking 
spirits. Just as the different vessels of the convoy 
and the different individuals suffer little discomforts 
for the safety of the whole, it is necessary that we 
forego some inconveniences if our civilization is to 
move steadily without interruption in the way indi- 
cated by the virtues of the men and the women that 
have piloted us through the shallows and storm-swept 
shores into the great expanse of the ocean. The safety 
of each of us is wrapped up with the safety of all 
of us. The security of the property of every individual 
depends upon the security of the property of every 
other individual. The freedom of life and limb of 
any of us cannot exist while the artificially forged 
manacles of poverty, ignorance and lack of opportunity 
bind the neck and wrist of any of the rest of us. We 
need more Christianity in this country and fewer tenets 
of church denominationalism. We need more states- 
men and fewer politicians. We need fewer laborers 
and capitalists and more Americans. We need men 
and women who will sacrifice their little petty, in- 
significant, personal whims, class pride and class greed, 
and look at our institutions and our civilization in their 
true perspective. 


(To be Concluded ) 
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BEST HELPS for NEW and OLD TEACHERS 


Kingsley Outline Studies. 90 separate pamphlets. Hundreds of thousands sold. 20 cents each. Send for 
detailed list. ‘‘Of untold value to the teacher of English.’’—Brother Leo, (Sacred Heart, Coll. San Fran- 
cisco. ) 

Kingsley English Texts: with Outline Study included. 12 titles. Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, 
Evangeline, Old Testament Episodes, King Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley, Lady of Lake, Burke’s Speech, 
Ancient Mariner, Vision of Sir Launfal, As You Like It. From 45 to 65 cents. 

Webber’s Handbook of Commercial English. Iva M. Webber. Adopted by Burdett College, the largest Business 
College in New England. Includes essentials and and omits superfluous matters. Cloth $1.00. 

Outlines of Civil Government, E. J. Clark. Cloth. $1.00. An up-to-date text-book for High Schools. 

Term Plan on Punctuation. By Callahan and Sternglanz. Paper. 15 cents. 

Grammar for Thinkers. By True Worthy White, M. A. The essence of Grammer. Paper. 25 cents. 

Right at Hand Stories. By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer. A collection of short stories for dictation 
and reproduction. Cloth. 210 pages. 75 cents. 

School Plays. 3 Vols., viz., All’s True (a Literary Play); The Long Road to Tomorrow (for History Classes) ; 
A Girl’s Dream of Pictures (for Art Classes). Paper. 25 cents each. 

History Drill Cards. By Clara E. Parker. 65 cards containing questions and answers on U. S. History. Es- 
pecially valuable in reviewing for examinations. Price per set, 50 cents. 

Gutline of Argument and Debate. By Theresa Wright Williams. 25 cents. 

Outlines of History, Latin, Algebra, Arithmetic Drills, Grammar. Send for circulars. 

Graphic Latin. A graphic presentation of the essentials of Latin Grammar. 50 cents. 

Loose Leaf Geography, Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, 8S. America, U. 8. 6 parts. 30 cents each part. 

Loose Leaf Community Civics, Elementary for Towns; Elementary for Cities; Advanced for High Schools. 3 
parts. 30 cents each part. 

These are fine examples of the Project Method. Send for circulars. 


THE MAGAZINE ‘‘EDUCATION’’ 42nd YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, 1921. 

‘*Edueation is appreciated every where.’’—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 

**A magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, IIl. 

‘“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’—Pres. Fauce, Brown Univ., R. I. 

‘<The finest sample of educational journalism on the American market today.’’—Dr. Wm. H. Thaler, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Use Your Spare Time 
Increase your efficiency by studying at home 
The University of North Carolina 


Offers Eighteen Courses by Mail 
ECONOMICS ENGLISH LATIN SOCIOLOGY 
EDUCATION HISTORY MATHEMATICS 


The University is particularly anxious to serve former students of the 
University and colleges who have been forced to give up study before re- 
ceiving the bachelor’s degree. The correspondence courses. this year are 
adapted to the needs of such students and teachers. All courses offered 
count toward the A.B. Tell your friends about these courses. 


Write today for full information to 


BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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New Spanish Texts 


Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano—Solano. 
A very simple beginning book. The ma- 
terial is fresh and varied and writen in a 
spirited style. Text as well as exercises very 
carefully graded. Beautifully illustrated. 


En Espana—-Rivera and Doyle. 

A reader for pupils who have finished a 
beginning course in Spanish, attractive for its 
variety of content and for its artistic and |} 
mechanical makeup. | 


Un Drama Nuevo—Tamayo y Baus. Edited 
by Clarence King Moore. 

A conspicious example of the best in Span- 
ish dramatic literature. 


Canciones Populare—Luce. 

A collection of idiomatie songs froni Spain 
and Spanish America with their original 
lyries. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


Kindergarten Tablet 


Mentioned on page 157 in Outline Course 
of Study for Elementary Public Schools of 
North Carolina. 


Are sold exclusively by ourselves 


Your sample is waiting for you 


SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 


ROBERTS & MECK 


SUPPLIES 


If properly equipped there 
is no factor in the world 
today more potent in the 
building of good citizenship 
than the school. 


Every School Must Have 
matrrials, supplies and 
equipment—‘‘the tools of 
the schools.’’ These will 
be needed periodically for 
replacement, expansion, ete. 


Have your buying infor- 
mation at hand now. 


Send for our Catalogs. 
— COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE — 


Schoolroom Equipment 
Registers, Records, Papers, Maps, 
Furniture, Ete. 
Laboratory Equipment 
For All Sciences 
Agriculture, Biology, Chemistry, 
Physies, Ete. 

Manuals 
Agriculture, Physical Geography, 
Physies, 


CATALOGS SENT TO SCHOOL MEN 
UPON REQUEST 


AA Sign of Quality” Mark of Serie 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


1516 Orleans Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


* 


H 
School House 
“Americas Secret of Greatness”, ~ 33 | 
| 
| 
LITY-SERV! 
| 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Special SCHOOL 
lines 
| 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE | | 
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One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Survey and Review describing PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS of all classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 
Boys and Girls. A Compendium for Educators. A Guide 
Rook for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice. Comparative Tables 
give the Relative Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, etc. 
Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education. Education Service Bureau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars. 
Consultation by Appointment. Tth edition, 896 pp. $4 
postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Draper Window Shades 


ARE THE ONES YOU FIND IN 


Every Properly Equipped School 


THEY PROVIDE 
Right Light and Proper Ventilation 


THEY ARE MADE ONLY BY THE 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 


— 


THE BACKBONE OF THE CURRICULUM 


One hundred and eighty titles are now ineluded in our Pocket Classics Series. 
The convenience of these editions is manifest. The titles are uniform in binding, 
uniform in price, and uniform in careful editing and suitable annotation. Appro- 
priate introductory and biographical material is provided in each book, carefully 
arranged to facilitate the study of the text. Compact and convenient in size 
and shape, no other single series offers so many advantages as the MACMILLAN 
POCKET SERIES OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Now volumes include: 
Churechill’s THE CRISIS 
Curtis’ PRUE AND I 
Dickens’ OLIVER TWIST 
London’s CALL OF THE WILD 
Roosevelt’s WRITINGS 
Wister’s THE VIRGINIAN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
Boston Chicago New York 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


**The Johnston-Nystrom Line’’ of 


MAPS-GLOBES-CHARTS 


PROVIDES EFFECTIVE.“ TOOLS" FOR THE 


EFFICIENT TEACHING AND STUDY OF 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND BIOLOGY 


Ninety-six years of progressive map pub- 
K. Johnston, Ltd., and 
during the last two decades, by their U.S. 
agents, A. J. Nystrom & Co., have made 
available the following modern “teaching 


Children attending schools equipped with modern 
visual class room “teaching tools’”” have a DOUBLE 
advantage—they learn the subjects more easily and 
permanently, and they LIKE to “pay attention.” 


The boundary effects of the great war are completed, 
at least for the time being. You can now replace your 
out of date and worn out maps, and also add new and needed 
equipment of kinds not formerly used in your schools, with 
security for the future. Prices have been reduced to rock 
bottom and have stabilized. Nothing is to be gained by delay- 


ing your order. 


Your requirements in Maps, Globes and Charts for geography, history 
and biology can be selected quickly and with assurance of quality and 
satisfaction from this most comprehensive assortment of effective “teach- 
ing tools” ever afforded. Note the condensed list to the side—then 
send for our new catalogs covering the items of special interest to you. 
Use the convenient coupon below. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
U.S. AGENTS FOR W.&A.K. JOHNSTON, Ltd. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., Chicago. 


GENTLEMEN : 
Please send me your new catalog as checked below: 


lishing by W. & A. 


tools”: 


POLITICAL Maps 
9 Series, from 41 
to 75 in. wide. 
PitysicaL Maps 
6 Series, from 52 
to 89 in. wide. 
COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 
Maps 
1 Series, 50 in. 
wide, and _ several 
individual maps. 
State Maps 
4 Series, from 28 
to 52 in. wide. 
BLACKBOARD 
OUTLINE Maps 
2 Series, from 44 
to 72 in. wide. 
OUTLINE Maps 
1 Series, two sizes 
8x10% and 10%x 
15 in. 
Desk Maps 
5 SERIES 
Political 
Physical 
Relief 
Scriptural 
Finch 
WALL OUTLINE 
Maps (Paper) 
1 Series, two sizes, 
38 to 64 in. wide. 
History Mars 
5 Series, 30 to 52 
in. wide. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY 
3 Series, 22 to 42 
in. wide. 


BOTANY CHARTS 
5 Series, 34 to 66 
in. wide. 


ZOoLoGy CHARTS 
3 Series, 34 to 45 
in. wide. 


GLOBES 
Political 
Physical 
Slated 
Tellurian 
Astronomical 


FoREIGN TEXT 
Maps 
For French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, 
Latin language 
classes. 


CHART SIzE 
COLORED, DETAIL 
PICTURES 
19 series for vivi- 
fying geography, 
history and lan- 
guage classes. 


ATLASSES 
13 atlases for 
geography, com- 
merce, history, 
Bible, classic lan- 
guage and as- 
tronomy classes. 


[]No. A2I—GEOGRA PHY, Geology, Astronomy Maps, Globes, Charts, Pictures. 


{ 1No. H2I—HISTORY—Anverican, English, Med. and Mod. European, Ancient and Scriptural Maps and Pictures. 
No. B2I—BIOLOGY, Anatomy, Physiology, Botany and Zoology Charts. 


Town and_ State 


Position ......... 
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What is More Important Than LIGHT and FRESH AIR 
In the School Room? 


AUSTRALIZE 


YOUR NEW SCHOOL 
AND 


Eliminate 
Weights 
Weight Boxes 
Wide Mullions 
Chains 
Pulleys 
Sash Sockets 
Cleaner Bolts 


Adjustable 
Screws 


Provide 
a Perfect System 
of 
Ventilation 


with 


Absolute Control 
of 
Light 
and 
Reduce the Cost 


i Practically All 
re) 
Interior Window 


Construction 


Trim 


and 


All Window 
Trouble 


The best proof of their 
practical value is in the 
universal satisfaction 


they are giving in scores Write for School Catalogue 
of schools. = — which gives full particulars 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
309 FLATIRON BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
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